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Seals have existed since very ancient times; indeed, the earliest 
surviving examples date back at Teast to the fourth millenium before 
Christ. All major ancient cultures had their particular sealing, implements, 
which ranged from incised stone cylinders to engraved metal rings. 
Eventually — especially under the Roman Empire, when gold rings 
replaced those in iron — the seal became a symbol of power and 
social class, But its two-fold function remained basically unchanged; 
it served at once as a substitute for a signature and as a “lock” 
to ensure that a closed document or package could not be secretly 
opened. 


‘The traditional sealing media were wax and clay, but under 
the Romans, probably during the first century after Christ, lead 
‘also began to be used. Soft enough to receive the impression of a 
die, lead could nevertheless survive conditions under which wax 
and clay seals Would have been destroyed. At first lead seals were 
produced with iron stamps or, more often, with rings, but since 
rings could not sustain considerable pressure, the metal had to be 
heated before the die was struck, By the early fourth century the 
boulloterion was introduced, which allowed for the simultancous 
imprinting of two dies on the opposite sides of a relatively large 
disk of cold lead, This new method of sealing gained in popularity 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, and by the seventh was in 
general use throughout Byzantium 


A boulloterion (fig. 1; reduced) is an iron, pliers-shaped implement 
of variable dimensions depending on the size of the desired sealing, 
It is characterized by two hammer-like projections, into the inner 
faces of which were cut, reversed and in “negative,” the devices 
that should appear on opposite sides of the seal. Ore hammer end 
was placed against a sturdy su i 
with a heavy tool in order to imprint the lead disk sandwiched in 
between. Very few boulloteria have survived; most were either 
Purposely destroyed or recut at their owner's death (for reasons of 
Security) or disintegrated over the centuries through oxidation. The 
one here illustrated, at about half its original size, has clearly suffered 
from oxidation; its dies are badly obliterated. 1 dates from the 
eleventh century and belonged to a certain ‘*Stephanos proedros” 
into one face is incised a bust portrait of St. Nicholas, 


Naturally, the lifespan of a boulloterion dependec upon the 
frequency of its use, One may assume that a private individual did 
not write many letters and consequently would not ofien have had 
to change his buullorerion. But this was not true of pablic officials, 
some of whom likely faced considerable “paperwork"” and may 
have been obliged to commission several boulloteria, one after the 
other. In such cases a conscious effort was made to reproduce the 
same iconography and inscriptions so that the individual's seal would 
be easily recognized by the addressee, The four prese-ved seals of 
a twelfth-century bureaucrat named Kamytzes, for example, came 
from four different boulloteria, but their appearance is. practically 
identical save for minor details (fig. 2a-d), A similar tendency to 
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reproduce the old, ‘personal’ seal may be seen among officials — 
who had to change their boulloteria as they rose through the bureaucratic 
In figures 3a and 3b two scals belonging to “Demetrios, 
wos of the Aegean Sea" are reproduced. At the time of his 
appointment Demetrios bore the: honorific title of spatharokandidatos, 
which appears on the first, very elegant seal, but later he was 
promoted to protespatharios and was obliged to commission a new 
(in fact, more rustic) boulloterion faithfully reproducing the earlier 
one, 


In order to produce a lead seal one first had to obtain a blank 
lead disk with a channel running through it (fig. 4a-c). Such disks, 
either completely flat or with a raised central channel, were produced 
by casting. Slate molds for their production have been found in 
the excavations at Corinth (fig, 5); each shows a deep groove meant 
to receive a wire which, when removed after casting, would leave 
the necessary channel. OF course proper alignment of the two halves 
of the mold was important, and in order to ensure it, molds have 


small depressions — and corresponding mounds — near their edges. 
But occasionally the fit was not perfect, and there are seals with 
an overlap oF a projection of metal halfway between their two 
surfaces. The diameters of blanks varied considerably, from under 
one centimeter to almost eight centimeters for especially large seals; 
the most common formats range between 1.5 and 4.5 centimeters 
One may imagine that in larger cities — particularly in Constantinople 
— lead blanks of all sizes were available, but in more remote 
localities it is clear that only some sizes were cast, for seals of 
provincial officials survive that were consistently struck on undersized 
blanks, 


In Byzantium metal seals were not made exclusively in lead. 
Gold) and silver were also used, but only on a very limited scale 
and under special circumstances. The gold seal, with its red or 
purple silk cord, was reserved for the emperor, and then only for 
certain kinds of documents, called chrysobulls (“golden bulls”). 
Over the centuries the technique of striking gold seals changed. 
Cast blanks with a central channel, just like those in lead, prevailed 
until the second half of the eleventh century (fig. 6), when the 
chancery started using two separate roundels of gold fastened together 
with metallic solder (fig. 7). But during the last two centuries of 
the Empire, apparently under the influence of western practice, the 
Byzantine gold bulla changed completely. For it was then made 
from two thin sheets of gold, each struck separately against a soft 
backing and then stuck together around the document's silk cord 
with wax (fig. 8) 


‘The weights of gold bullae were regulated in terms of monetary 
units, and depended upon the importance of the recipient and the 
importance of the occasion, In the tenth century most foreign sovereigns 
and the Pope were listed in the Book of Ceremonies as deserving 
a gold seal weighing two gold pieces (ca. 9 grams), while others, 
such as the king of Armenia and the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, were entitled to bullae equal to three gold 
coins. Seals equal to four gold coins (fig. 7) were reserved for the | 
Arab caliph of Baghdad and the sultan of Egypt, and it is reported 
that even heavier specimens were used — up to eighteen gold 
coins or about cighty-two grams! — but none have survived. Indeed, 
surviving gold bullae of any weight are quite rare, a fact that can 
easily be explained by their considerable value and by their close 
resemblance to gold coins, 


Even rarer than gold seals are those in silver, which were 
used as a less costly altemative for a very limited time by the 
Greek despots of Epiros and the Peloponnese. Few were struck 
and even fewer survive, usually still attached to the documents 
that they once authenticated (fig. 9). By contrast, wax seals were 


quite common, but since wax is perishable very few such seals 
have survived (fig. 10). The implements that produced them, however, 
do survive in substantial numbers. They include sealing rings (fg. 
11) and cone seals (fig. 12) as well as tiny “bi-valves" for the 
production of corded, two-faced wax sealings (fig. 13). In addition 
to their retrograde inscriptions, these objects often. bear incised 
monograms or images. 


Lead seals survive in very large numbers: seventeen thousand {7 
specimens are preserved in the Harvard University collections at 
Dumbarton Oaks, while thousands more are found in the major 
museums of Europe. Unfortunately the vast majority of these seals 
are of unknown provenience. Thus, collections derived from controlled 
excavations, although much smaller, are particularly interesting because 
of their local character; they are to be found in small provincial 
museums throughout what was once the Byzantine world, And 
finally there are a few major private collections, some of which, 
like that of the late George Zacos, in Basel, include several thousand 


well-chosen specimens 


Byzantine seals have been found all over the territory of the 
former Empire, and even beyond it. One major source has been 
the shores of the Marmara Sea in Istanbul, where foundation soil 
excavated in the city used to be dumped; when the earth was washed 
away by the waves, lead seals remained in the shallows and were 
picked up. Chance preservation, combined with accidents of discovery, 
has yielded some surprising results. For example, there are in a 
single collection (at Dumbarton Oaks) eighteen seals from the same 
boulloterion — that of the eleventh-century prorosputharios and 
strategos (provincial governor) Theodore Beriboes. They must have 
been dug up together at the site of a house or office with which 
Beriboes maintained regular correspondence. The seals of a certain 
Basil prorospatharios and protonotarios (head of a financial office) 
suggest a similar scenario: ten specimens survive from four different 
boulloteria, which Basil must have used one after the other. That 
some of these seals have partially melted suggests that they all lay 
together in a spot where there had been a fire 


The primary function of the seal was to ensure that a letter 
or package could not be surreptitiously opened. Because our form 
of envelope did not exist in the Middle Ages, the closed letter, 
written on one side only, had to be folded several times to become 
a small package, which was then bound in both directions with a 
string. A wax seal would be struck on string and paper, while a 
metal seal would instead secure both ends of the string, The names 
of sender and recipient would then be written on the letter’s exterior 
(fig. 14; note how the scribe left space to accommodate the scal’s 
cord). It thus became impossible to open the letter without breaking 


the wax seal or, in the case of those secured in metal, cutting the 
string. Similar methods were used to seal sacks of merchandise in 
order to guarantee that their sale had been authorized, Some lead 

seals of state officials bear on their reverse the imprint of burlap, 

Jeaving no doubt that they had been used for such purposes 

(lig. 15). 


The second purpose: of seals was to convey legal authority to 
an “open” letter or privilege, Indeed, before the tenth century, in 
a culture characterized by low literacy, the seal was the single 
indispensable mark of validity for official documents, A written 
signature was sometimes recognized as an element of validation in 
the tenth century, but it became indispensable only from the eleventh 
century onward, The validating seal (or seals) was suspended by a 
string from the bottom of the document. First the lower portion of 


the parchment or paper, which had been left blank, was folded 
several times in order to strengthen it and then holes were made 
in it through which the cord could be threaded — the quality and 
color of the cord varying according to the author's rank. After 
having been drawn through all the holes, the two hanging ends of 
the cord were usually tied together, threaded through the channel 
of w lead blank, sealed, and then tied again into a second knot 
that would hold the bulla in place for years to come (fig. 16) 


A seal could also be used in lieu of a counter-signature; that 
is, a state official or a bishop could append his seal to a document 
that he had not issued himself in order to give it the confirmation 
of his authority. Or, as a secondary function, a seal could be used 
as a means of identification of an individual. For example, it might 
be given to an official emissary in order that he be recognized and 
trusted. Finally, uncorded lead tokens, made with a boulloterion 
and usually called “litle seals” (sphragidia), were occasionally 
distributed to the poor to be exchanged for a charitable donation 
— perhaps some bread or a visit to the public bath, Illustrated in 
figure 17 is a seventh-century lead token issued by the “diakonia 
of Verus,” a philanthropic institution apparently founded by Verus, 
@ contemporary of Constantine the Great. 


Theoretically, the suspension cord should have been firmly 
bound in the flattened channel after the seal was struck. But this 
did not always happen, which explains why a knot was often added 
below the seal. In fact, sometimes the channel remained open after 
striking, making the seal in effect reusable. Indeed. some seals 
show evidence of having been struck a second time, usually shortly 
after their first use, suggesting that the lead itself was considered 
of some value. The Targer letters in the lower field of the seal 
illustrated in figure 18 show that it was first issued by a strarelates 
(military commander). A second inscription, in smaller letters. indicates 
that it was later reused by a certain ‘Basil, consul and strategos 
of Anabarza,"* presumably the recipient of the stratelates’ letter, 
both men lived in the eleventh century. It is reasonable to suppose 
that, at least in major administrative offices, there would he a tendency 
to recyele lead seals. This could explain why the number of seals 
found in excavations is relatively small in comparison with the 
number of coins; those specimens which survive may, for the most 
part, have been those that were lost or thrown away, 


Byzantine lead seals frequently bear religious iconography. But 
the image on a seal was more than mere decoration, it was a means 
of identifying the individual who chose it. For example, we know 
from textual evidence that the wax seal of Anna Dalassena, the 
powerful mother of Emperor Alexios I Komnenos, bore two religious 
scenes, the Transfiguration and the Dormition of the Virgin, but 
no inscription. Because her contemporaries knew whose seal it 
‘was, an inscription was unnecessary. This is probably how the 
many surviving “anonymous,” purely iconographic seals should be 
interpreted. Usually two saints are depicted, as in our figure 19, 
which shows the Virgin Hagiosoritissa on one side and St. Peter 
on the other, The sender must have expected to be recognized by 
his correspondent, who already knew what would be depicted on 
the seal and who may even have seen another specimen of it 
Obviously, such seals had an additional dimension of security insofar 
as they protected the anonymity of their owner from all except 
those to whom they were addressed. 


Until the cighth century. religious imagery on seals was both 
thematically and technically’ limited. Only a few subjects were rep- 
resented, and none shows any particular artistic achievement. Most 
common is the Virgin, en buste or standing, often carrying the 
Christ Child on her left arm (fig. 20) or within a medallion in 
front of her (fig. 21). The Virgin is most often flanked by a pair 
of simple motifs: either crosses, stars, trees, inscriptions or, rarely, 
cruciform monograms, Such images are very common on imperial 
seals, while other saints — Irene, Anastasia, Michael, John the 
Baptist, Peter and Paul (in profile), and Theodore (killing @ snake) 
— are occasionally found on the seals of public officials. St. John 
Chrysostom appears on the patriarchal seal, while St. Titos, patron 
of Crete, is associated with specimens issued by the metropolitan 
of that island (fig. 22), 


‘This iconographic tradition was interrupted under the iconoclast 
emperors (726-843), who completely banned all religious represen- 
tations. Portraits of the Virgin and of saints were replaced cither 
by crosses or, more often, by cruciform invocational monograms 
(fig, 23). Both had been employed on seals well before Iconoclasm, 
but their use became general during this period. The iconoclasts, 
despite their radical views, thus identified themselves with a well-estab- 
lished tradition, Moreover, in their insistence on religious invocations 
they also rejected lay iconography which, with the exception of 
the imperial portrait, virwally disappeared from lead seals. 


‘The first phase of Iconoclasm ended in 787, when the Council 
of Nicaea, following the orders of Empress Irene, reinstated the 
cult of icons. But the restoration of images was not an easy matter, 
indeed, it provoked several revolts and in 815, under Leo V, a 
second iconoclastic phase began which lasted until 843, when Empress 
Theodora ordered a final restoration of the cult. Surviving lead 
seals provide important art-historical evidence for the brief iconophile 
interlude of 787-815. Iconic devices reappeared on seals, but only 
in limited variety, The most common image is that of the Virgin, 
who is usually shown standing with the Child on her left arm, 
flanked by a pair of cruciform invocative monograms. This image 
repeats the pre-iconoclastic type. with the difference that the two 
flanking crosses or stars are replaced by cruciform monograms, 
clearly in response to the fashion that had developed during the 
preceding decades. Moreover, a similar situation obtained with the 
few saints’ portraits that survive from the iconophile interlude. In 
official circles the reintroduction of icons proceeded very slowly 
und on @ limited scale, Indeed, even though Empress Irene restored 
icons, she nevertheless avoided their use on her own seals and 
coins, choosing instead to continue the imperial portraiture of her 
iconoclast predecessors. It was only under her successor, Nicephorus 
1 (802-811), that the Virgin reappeared on imperial seals (fig. 24; 
front, back covers), despite the fact that this holy image had already 
been adopted for the seals of many bishops who took part in the 
iconodule council of 787, including that of Aimilianos of Cyzicus 
(fig. 25), 
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During the second phase of Ieonoclasm (815-843), crosses and 
cruciform monograms again prevailed, with religious representations 
reappearing only after the final restoration of images in 843. Indeed, 
the bust of Christ Pantocrator, which had already reappeared on 
coins, was extended to imperial seals only after some years (fig. 
26); a short time later this same image made a rare appearance on 
the patriarchal seal of Ignatios (847-858; 867-877) (fig. 27). Only 


with his successor, the great humanist Photios, was a clear distinction 
established between the imperial seal and the patriarchal seal, with 
the former usually bearing an image of Christ (fig. 26) and the 
later an image of the Virgin (fig. 28). Although this Christ portrait 
had pre-iconoclastic roots, its symbolic significance was much greater 
in the post-iconoclastie period, since it would be seen as an explicit 
answer to a major argument of the iconoclasts: namely, that a rep- 
resentation of Christ was practically impossible 

totally encompass His divine nature. 


Under the emperors of the Macedonian Dynasty (867-1056) 
religious iconography on seals flourished. Yet aniconie types by no 
means disappeared; there were still cruciform invocative monograms 
as well as seals with bilateral inscriptions and with crosses, One 
type of cross, which derives from an iconoclastic tradition, is particularly 
common between the middle of the ninth and the eleventh century: 
it is shown on top of steps (usually three) from which decorative 
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ficurons sometimes emerge (fig. 29). But iconic devices were also 
Yery common and remained so until the end of the Empire. Usually 
the image is that of a saint, who is represented en buste, a composition 
ideally suited to the shape of a seal. Standing figures, however, 
are also fairly common, and occasionally Christ or the Virgin is 
shown enthroned (fig. 30), Military saints on horseback are rare 


(fig. 31: St. George), as are multi-figure, scenic compositions, which, 
of course, were difficult to render because of the small size of the 
die, However, they do exist. Usually two or three figures are involved 
(as in the Annunciation or Crucifixion), but occasional specimens 
show such dense and complex compositions as the Descent into 
Limbo or the Dormition of the Virgin (fig. 32a-d). 


Among all religious figures, the Virgin was by far the most 
popular, She is represented in great variety of compositions, either 
holding the Christ Child on her arm or in her lap (fig. 30) or 
bearing Him within a medallion in front of her (fig. 28). She appears 
frontally, in the orans pose (i.e., with hands raised at either side 
of her head), or turning with raised hands in three-quarter view 
toward the hund of God (fig. 19). Christ appears less frequently, 
except on imperial scals where He is a regular feature, represented 
either as the bearded Pantocrator (fig. 26) or as the youthful Christ 
Emmanuel (fig. 49). On the other hand there are a great number 
of saint portraits, each following an accepted iconographic model. 
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St. Nicholas is the most popular (fig. 33), followed by Michael 
(fig. 34) and the military saints Demetrios, George, and Theodore. 
But there was no limit to individual selection: we find such little-known 
saints as Hyakinthos and Tsauros the Deacon (fig. 35), as well as 
Symeon the Stylite, who appears on top of his column much as 
he does in manuscript painting (fig. 36a, b). 


It is often quite difficult to guess the motive that dictated an 
individual's choice of iconography. Sometimes the boulloterion's 
owner chose his homonymous saint, whom he considered his patron 
(fig. 36a), while in other cases the’ choice seems 1 have been 
motivated by family devotion. The Angeloi family, for example, 
often chose the Annunciation for their seals; was this because an 
icon of the Annunciation was the family’s palladium or becau 
the family name was angelos (‘angel’)? Occasionally the choice 
of patron-saint is easily explicable: the metropolitans of Chalcedon 
had their seals decorated with a portrait of St. Euphemia, martyr 
and patron of their city; those of Thessaloniki chose that city's 
patron, Demetrios (fig. 37); while the confraternity of St. Zotikos 
had this saint represented on its official seal (fig. 38). 


The saint is usually identified by a vertical inscription, which 
sometimes specifies what icon served as the ultimate model. For 
example, the Virgin Hagiosoritissa, who appears so labeled on 
some seals (fig. 19), derives ultimately from the famous icon of 
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the Hagia Soros (‘the holy casket") in the church of the Chalkoprateia 
in Constantinople, while the famous image of Christ of the Chalke 
(the gate of the Great Palace), which was reinstated soon after 
Iconoclasm, appears on seals with its appropriate epithet: Chatkites. 
In other cases the model is not indicated by an inscription but can 
nevertheless be inferred. The seal of the ecclesiastical tribunal of 
the church of Hagia Sophia bears a representation of the Virgin 
receiving a model of the church from its founder, Justinian I (fig. 
39). This same iconography. somewhat differently rendered, is repeated 
in the well-known mosaic that decorates the south vestibule of 
Hagia Sophia itself 


Eyen though secular, non-figural iconography had not been 
contested by the iconoclasts, it always remained of secondary importance 
on seals, Nevertheless, there exists a rich variety of motifs covering 
a broad spectrum of artistic sophistication. In addition to decorative 
rosettes and foliage, and the magical pentalpha (fig. 40a, b) there 
appear many animals, both real and imaginary. A large number of 
sixth- and seventh-century seals bear eagles with uplifted wings 


(fig. 41); this traditional Roman victory emblem seems to have 
acquired a symbolic meaning for the Byzantines — perhaps it was 
apotropaic or perhaps a symbol of regeneration. In addition to eagles, 
the sigillographer's “"z00"" is replete with bears, lions, wolves, 
dogs, snakes, and even insects, as well as dragons, griffins, and 
the sphinx (fig. 42a-d). Some of these motifs seem to have been 
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inspired by ancient gems or coins; perhaps the owner of the seal 
had an antique intaglio gemstone set in his ring and chose 10 have 
it copied on his boulloterion. Indeed, some comparisons are striking: 
the elephant that decorates an anonymous eleventh-century seal at 
Dumbarton Oaks may have been copied from a denarius of Julius 
Caesar (fig. 43a, b). 


‘The source of inspiration for some portraits must have been 
similarly archaic, For example, a few seals survive from the tenth 
and eleventh centuries with profile heads (fig. 44), which in Byzantine 
art are extremely rare after the sixth century; quite possibly they. 
too, were inspired by ancient gems or coins, Yet even frontal portraits 
(of laymen) are quite unusual on Byzantine seals, and when they 
do appear they are most often on seals issued under state authority. 
Indeed, portraits of living individuals are confined almost exclusively 
to imperial seals and 10 seals of high dignitaries (e,g., despots or 
caesars), whose devices obviously derive from imperial prototypes. 
One such portrait is that of Despot Constantine (1292); he is shown 
wearing « variant form of crown and holding a scepier of a type 
differing from that of the emperor (fig. 45). 
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‘The imperial portrait is by far the most common non-religious 
Tepresentation to appear on seals of the emperor himself and of 
some officials who represented him. Moreover, because the image 
of the emperor was considered an object of particular respect among 
the Byzantines, its appearance on seals tends to follow one or two 
‘accepted’ types. Very often it is similar to, if not identical with, 
the one that appears on contemporary coins (fig. 46a, b). Normally 
it is hieratic; the ruler, whether emperor or empress, is represented 
facing, either alone or together with coemperors, en buste or standing 
(fig. 47). He wears a chlamys or the elaborately embroidered loros, 
and a crown topped by a cross, For empresses, the cross is replaced 
by a triangular omament, as in our figure 48. In his hands are 
placed various insignia of his office: scepter, labarum (fig. 49), 
cross, globus cruciger (fig. 50) or akakia, a small bag of dust 
meant to remind him of the vanity of this world (fig, 49). On 
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rare occasion innovations appear. For example, Emperor Isaac I 
Komnenos (1057-1059) is depicted with an uplifted sword, thus 
stressing the military priorities of his administration (fig. 51). Other 
emperors are represented being crowned by Christ or the Virgin, 
while John Komnenos Doukas. who reigned in Thessaloniki during 
the thirteenth century, appears with St. Demetrios, the patron of 
his city (fig, 52). 


Were these portraits realistic? OF course the small size of seals 
‘made any real portraiture extremely difficult, yet some emperors 
are easily recognizable, either because of their costume, because of 
the size and form of their beard or because of the number and 
age of their coemperors. In general, the tendency toward abstraction 
that prevailed in the seventh century (fig. 47) became even more 
pronounced in the eighth and ninth centuries (fig. 26); realism returned 
with the tenth century (fig, 50) only to disappear once again with 
the poorly-designed seals of the post-Komnenian period (fig. 8) 


‘As would be expected, the owner of the seal iy usually named 
in the inscription. There is, however, a particular group of “anonymous”? 
— iin this case, purely inscriptional — seals which have no elements 
that identify their issuer. They date from the tenth to the twelfth 
century, and normally bear a verse inviting the beholder to look at 
the leiter’s text if he wants to learn who sent it (fig. 53: ““In order 
to know whose seal I am, look at the document’), Pethaps the 
houlloteria which produced such seals were owned by public scribes 
commissioned 10 write letters for illiterate people. 
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‘The language used on Byzantine seals is usually Greek, but 
there are some exceptions. From the fifth, sixth, and early seventh 
centuries, for example, seals survive inscribed in Latin, which remained 
the official Ianguage of the East Roman Empire (fig. 54). Yet all-Latin 
inscriptions were never common in Byzantium, Moreover, many of 
those that do exist suggest that this language was used by Greek 
speakers for reasons of prestige; one may thus explain the appearance 
of words written in Latin characters but with Greck case endings 
(fig. 35: “Carellu candidan). Bilingual seals, on the other hand, 
appear during this period with increasing frequency. A name might 
be written in Greek on one side and in Latin on the other (fig. 

56; “‘Autonomus”), oF the name might be writen in Greek while 
a title or office might appear in Latin (fig. $7: "*Karellow stratelat”") 
Such specimens betray a Greek functioning in a miliea where, for 
reasons of tradition, he wished to look as Roman as possible. The 
use of the Latin alphabet (mixed with Greek letters) even extended 
to Greek devotional phrases. But with the seventh century and the 
subsequent estrangement of the western provinces, the hellenization 
of the Empire was brought to completion and the Latin language 
and alphabet practically disappeared — except in the case of imperial 
seals, where they remained until the eleventh century, 


Oriental languages appear on Byzantine seals after the tenth 
century as a result of the mixing of populations in the East in the 
wake of military conquests. The geographical expansion of Byzantium 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries brought within the Empire's 
frontier compact populations which, although Christian, were not 
Greek-speaking: included were Armenians, Georgians, and Christian 
Arabs. Moreover, with Byzantium’s defeat at Manziker (1071), the 
doors of Asia Minor were opened to the Turks, These developments 
are partially reflected in seals, for although we have very few specimens 
written in Armenian, there are many with Arabic (fig. $8) or Greek 
and Arabic inscriptions. Often they show an iconic image on one 
side, always labeled in Greek, and an Arabic inscription on the 
other (fig. 59). Such seals show the existence of Christian Arabs, 
although there also survive bilingual seals of Muslims who kept 
their faith, even while in the emperor's service. 
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‘The formulae used on seals varied considerably. The emperor's 
seal usually bears a formal intitulatio in the nominative case, for 
example: “Theodora Augusta" (fig. 7). The patriarchal seal also 
shows an intitulatio in the nominative case. This formula appears 
only rarely on other seals, which were perceived in a less formal 
manner. During the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries most seals 
bear just a name — sometimes with a patronym and/or title — 
and the whole is written out in the genitive case, indicating the 
ownership of the seal (fig. 57: “[seal] of Karellos siratelares’’) 
Later, with the general rise in Byzantine piety and increasing individual 
participation in theological quarrels, devotional formulae were added 
such as “servant of the Theotokos"* (fig. 60), “servant of Christ’* 
or “servant of the Trinity."’ Moreover, some individuals felt the 
need to ask for divine help, and thus added invocations like “Lord, 
help” or “Theotoke, help’ to their devices. At first such phrases 
appear on one side of the seal, with the other side bearing the 
owner's nume in the genitive (fig, 61: “*Theotoke, help /Leontos 
patrikiou""); indeed, because they are neither physically nor gram- 
matically integrated with the name, these formulae give the appearance 
of religious manifestos. But gradually — and even as early as the 
seventh century — the seal began to be understood as an integrated 
whole. The name of the owner was more and more often written 
in the dative case, thus becoming the syntactic complement to the 
invocation. The formula “Christ (or Theotoke), help (Thy servant), ”* 
followed by the name and titles of the owner, rose to dominance 
in the eighth century and remained basically unchanged until the 
fifteenth. Thus, what had originally simply been an indication of 
ownership became a manifestation of personal piety. 


The inscription might cover one or both sides of a seal, For 
seals with invocative monograms or with effigies of saints, the 
invocation is usually on one side while the name of the owner is 
fon the other. The form of the letters used in these inscriptions 
varied over the centuries. The simple, square letters of the sixth 
and seventh centuries (fig, 57) became more elongated and acquired 
serif in the eighth century (fig. 22), a tendency that was further 
accentuated in the ninth (fig. 27). The script used in the tenth 
century was particularly gracious (fig. 36a); during the eleventh 
century it became stouter (fig. 18), but again more elongated in 
the twelfth (fig. 30) and in succeeding centuries, during which 
period the quality of engraving declined while ligatures (i.e, run- 
together letters) became increasingly common (fig. 35). Because of 
the small size of seals and the length of their legends, the use of 
abbreviations was inevitable, They were achieved either by contraction 
(indicated by a stroke above the line) or by suspension (indicated 
by an undulating stroke, a “comma,” or an “‘accent’’ at the place 
of the omitted letters; figs. 2, 3), Often the beginning of the inscription 
is marked by a cross; moreover, the entire inscription may be bracketed 
by decorations, such as crosses between tendrils, rows of pellets 


co leaves. The inscribed field is usually surrounded by a border of 
tendrils or dots or, more rarely, by a line, although seals completely 
devoid of borders also exist (figs. 19, 30). Occasionally the field 
will be d by a pair of concentric circles between which the 
inscription is placed, while the effigy or monogram occupies the 
seal’s center (fig. 22) 


Monograms are common on Byzantine seals. The carly type, 
called the “block monogram,” has its letters arranged around 
central square (fig. 62); it appears with great frequency on seals 
dating from the fourth to the sixth centuries. In the sixth century 
the “cruciform monogram" — with its letters arranged in the form 
‘of a cross (fig. 23) — appeared and quickly became the dominant 
form, remaining in common use until the tenth century. Other, 
more elaborate monograms were also occasionally employed. including 
those shaped like lozenges, loops or rays (fig. 63); these became 
increasingly common after the thirteenth century, Because the letters 
in monograms may be used several times, and because monograms 
at times contain titles as well as names, their reading can be particularly 
difficult. Fortunately, in some eases the solution of a monogram is 
given by a linear inscription on the reverse of the seal (fig. 56). 


‘The invocative monogram is a special but very common type 
within the genre. It may be read as “Lord (or Theotoke), help 
this type first appears in the sixth century and is especially common 
fon seals showing eagles with uplifted wings. The popularity of the 
invocative monogram grew during the iconoclastic controversy, and 
eventually its four quadrants were inscribed with the words “Thy 
servant" (fig. 23). It survived long after the restoration of images, 
certainly until the beginning of the eleventh century, At about this 
time metrical inscriptions began to appear on seals, becoming in- 
creasingly popular from the eleventh century onwards, especially 
among the Komnenian nobility. Metrical inscriptions seem to have 
been chosen as an imaginative reaction to traditional, fossilized 
formulae. They take the form of a poem, usually composed in 
iambic trimeter (the twelve-syllable verse used for epigrams) in 
which the owner reveals his identity and his family links. Sometimes 
the poem is quite long — up to five lines — but usually it consists 
‘of not more than two lines. Consider, for example, the poem which 
is found on the seal of the grand drungarios (chief admiral) Eustathios 
Kymineianos (ca. 1100), which he most likely composed himself, 
known to have been a poet (fig. 64): “This is the seal 
of Eustathios, kanikleiow and commander of foreign mercenaries 
and of a fleet of warships."* 


Seals of the sixth and seventh centuries are usually rather laconic 
Many of them bear only one or two names; that is, the name and 
Patronym of the owner. In many cases, a title and/or an office is 
also mentioned. “*Antiochos, koubikoularios, imperial chartoularias, 
and sakellarios” lived in the seventh century, was a servant of the 
imperial bedchamber, an accountant, and was in charge of the state 
treasury (fig. 65), while ‘‘Dorotheos illousirios" was, as his title 
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icates, a member of the senate (fig. 66). Other seals belonged 
to institutions: for example, to the Church of Tarsos or to the state 
market of Sicily (fig. 67: “*kommerkiow Sikelias"), In general, the 
inscriptions on Byzantine seals look very much like modem cartes 
de visite; the owner would include as many of his personal qualifications 
‘a5 he thought appropriate. This basic principle remained operative 
for centuries, except among very high officials, whose insitulatio 
constituted political statement per se. 


A special category of seals produced in the seventh and eighth 
centuries is that of the kommerkiarioi (customs officials) who controlled 
the movement and sale of certain merchandise in the provinces. It 
is clear that those who formed this service were wealthy individuals 
who grew even wealthier in it, Their seals characteristically bear 
the image of the emperor. the year (or years) during which the 
concession was held, and the city or province over which authority 
was exercised, Our figure 68, for example, reproduces the seal of 
“Peter, consul and general kommerkiarios of the warehouse of the 
(two) Cappadocias, of Lykaonia, and of Pisidia’” (i.e, a large part 
of central Asia Minor). It bears a standing portrait of Emperor 
Justinian II and is dated to indictions three and four of his reign 
(ie... to 689/90 and 690/91), 


During the eighth century the use of seals increased and their 
content became more explicit. The majority of them reflect the 
new administrative and social conditions prevailing in the Empire, 
aand thus constitute a yery important source for historians. The elements 
of their inscriptions consistently appear in the following order: in- 
vocation, first name, honorary titles, administrative appointments 
held for life, temporary administrative appointments, the name of 
the province, and, at the end, the family name. Every level of lay 
and ecclesiastical administration is represented among these seals, 
ineluding all Byzantine emperors (and some usurpers), most of the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, and thousands of officials of all levels 
and ranks, some of whom attained sainthood. Members of the clergy, 
both regular and secular, tended to have at least one boulloterion 
each. Thi nificant, for although the possession of a boulloterion 
is not absolute proof of literacy (an illiterate man could have a 
seal of office), it strongly suggests it. Moreover, this correlation 
with literacy is even stronger for seals that are in no way official, 
such as those on which only a first name appears. In general, the 
evidence of surviving seals gives the impression that Byzantium 
‘was surprisingly “literate,”” at least by comparison with other medieval 
states. Corroborating this is the fact that, at least until the wwelfth 
century, secular seals were far more numerous than were ecclesiastical 
seals. This is undoubtedly the result of a primary and secondary 
educational system that remained uniquely lay until the late eleventh 
century; young men who received a classical education would only 
later choose to become clergymen oF to enter the elaborate and 
intricate public service system of the Empire. 


Any large seal collection will reveal the administrative organization 
of Byzantium in all its details. One will encounter the personnel 
surrounding the emperor — those serving his bedchamber and table, 
and those providing for his security (fig, 69: “Stephen, parakoimomenos 
and epi tes trapezes of the emperor’). And there will be seals of 
those individuals who governed the Empire in the name of the 
hasileus or headed departments of the central administration, such 
as the imperial postal service and foreign relations (fig, 70: “*Symeon, 
magistros and logothete of the dromos’’); the treasury (fig. 71: 
“John. . . imperial sakellarios™); and the supreme court (fig. 72: 
“‘Constantine Komnenos . . . grand drungarios”). Well represented 
will be the urban prefects (‘‘eparchs”) of Constantinople; that is 
those individuals who controlled trade, prices, and profits in the 
city, commanded the police, and supervised the factions of the 
Hippodrome (fig. 73: “Leo... eparchos’’). Finally, there will be 
seals of many military leaders, including admirals (fig. 74: ‘*Vasakios 
.. « doux of the fleet’) and army commanders (fig. 75: ‘John 
Komnenos . . . domesiikos of the armies of the West”). 
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fal of the Komnenian dynasty in 1081. New titles 
were invented, but many old ones survived. The appearance of 
hot change significantly, except in two respects. First 
the traditional formula “Lord, help" was ofien replaced by a metrical 
inscription; and secondly, family names became paramount, reflecting 
the growth of a new aristocracy in which blood ties were deemed 
more important than administrative position, Indeed, individuals 
went to great lengths to explain how they were related by blood 
‘or marriage to the imperial or other aristocratic families. For example, 
the late twelfth-century seal shown in figure 76 bears the following 
metrical inscription, aimed at glorifying family ties: “*Martyr [St 
George] protect me, Isaac, descendant of the Kommenoi and the 
Doukai, son of the daughter of a sebastokraror and brother-in-law 
of another sebastokraror,”* 


Seals with geographical place names are especially important 
for historians. Governors and other provincial officials, as well as 
bishops and abbots, often added at the end of the inscription on 
their seal the name of the province or the see over which they 
exercised jurisdiction. Thus, for the important provinces of the 
Empire long lists of governors (strategoi) can be established. Indeed, 
the large theme of the Anatolikoi — which corresponds to central 
Asia Minor — is represented in the Harvard collections by no 
fewer than sixty-three seals of its military and civil administrators, 
while twenty-nine such seals come from the smaller naval theme 
of the Aegean Sea. 


‘The evidence provided by seals becomes even more interesting 
a8 one approuches the Empire's frontiers. For example, surviving 
seals indicate that a Greek archon was regularly operating on Cyprus 
during the ninth and tenth centuries, despite the fact that the island 
‘was then a “‘condominium’’ of Byzantines and Arabs (fig, 77: 
“'Theodosios » archon of Cyprus"), On the other hand, seals 
issued by Byzantine officials in the depths of Asia Minor show 
how newly-conquered cities were organized and administrated, Taranta 
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(modern Derende) became the seat of a Byzantine strategos in the 
tenth century (fig. 78: “*Palatinos . . . strategos of Taranta’), as 
did the Cilician city of Anabarza after its conquest by Nicephorus 
Phocas in 964 (fig. 18: “Basil . . . strategos of Anabarza"). Similarly, 
when the Armenian capital of Ani was annexed by Byzantium in 
1045, it was placed under the jurisdiction of a new military commander, 
a doux who happened to be a descendant of a noble Bulgarian 
family (fig. 79: ‘Aaron, magistros and doux of Ani and of Iberia’. 
Further south, the economic exploitation of Vaspurakhan was in 
the hands of an imperial administrator (fig. 80: “Michael Kataphloron, 
imperial curator of Manzikert and of the Interior Iberia") who probably 
never suspected that his city, Manzikert, was going to witness in 
1071 one of the most crushing defeats suffered by the Byzantine 
army at the hands of the Turks. 


Seals were also struck outside the Empire, in countries such 
as Bulgaria and Russia, which belonged to the so-called Byzantine 
commonwealth. Representative of this group is the seal issued by 
the Bulgarian Khan Tervel (fig. 81), who received the title of caesar 
from Emperor Justinian II in 705. Tervel is represented on one 
side in pose and dress copied from seals and coins of Emperor 
Constantine IV (fig. 46), while on the other side is @ cruciform 
monogram inscribed with his name and title. There is perhaps no 
surviving seal which bears more eloquent testimony to an important 
truth: whether friend or foe, those beyond the frontier could not 
easily liberate themselves from the intellectual, economic, and political 
sway of their neighbor Byzantium, the Eastern Roman Empire, 
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Figures 


Reproductions are actual size unless otherwise indicated. All the Fogg seals cited 
in this publication are from the bequest of Thomas Whittemore, Fogg acc. 10. 
195.315, 

1, (Fogg. 1951.31.6): Boulloterion of Stephanos proedros (Uth ¢.); reduced. 
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(DO 5%.106,1263, 3610; Fogg 500, 507): Four seals of Constantine 
Kamytzes, sebustos, from four different boulloveria (12h ¢.), 


3a, b. (DO $5.1.1424, 1431): Two seals of Demetrios, sirategos of the Aegean 
‘Sea, issuedl at two ‘stages in his career (10th ¢,) 


4a-c. (DO 55.1.5109, 5110, 5115): Blank lead disks for the production of seals. 
5. (Corinth): Mold for the production of seal blanks 


6. (DO 48.17.4294); One-solidus gold seal of Emperors Basil I and Constantine 
(860-879). 


7. (DO 61.20); Four-colidus gold seal of Empress Theodora (1055-56). 
8. (DO 56.23.2909): Gold seal of Emperor John VII! Palsiologos (1425-1448), 


9. (Dubrovnik, State Archives): Silver seal of Despot Michael Komnenos Doukas 
of Epiros, hanging from a document of 1251 


10, (Mount Athos, Xeropotamou Monastery}: Wax seal of Nicephorus Petraliphas, 
Sebastokrator, hanging from a dacument of ca, 1200, 


11, (Houston, Menil Foundation Collection): Middle Byzantine bronze sealing ring 
with invocation, 


12. (Houston, Menil Foundation Collection): Middle Byzantine bronze cone seal 
with invocation 


13. (Houston, Menil Foundation Collection): Byzantine bronze bi-valve seal 


14, (Mount Athos, Dochelariou Monastery): Back of a fener addressed to. Emperor 
Joho V by Patriarch Kallistos 1, ca. 1385, 


15, (DO 58,106,680): Seal for bales of merchandise, showing Justinian Il (685-695) 
and inscribed: “*Kosmas, ex-consul and general kommerkiarios of the warehouse 
of Constantinople,” 

16. (Bari, Church of St, Nicholas): Seal hanging from a document of 1032. 


17. (Fogg 1368); Lead token of the diakonia of Verus, used for philanthropic 
distributions (7th ©.). 


18, (Fogg $87): Reverse of a reused seal of the eleventh century 


19. (Fogg 3581): Anonymous seal with the Virgin Hagiosoritissa and St. Peter 
atthe.) 


20. (DO 55.1.253): Seal with the Virgin holding the Christ Child (7th c.) 


21, (DO 58, 106.3135}: Seal with the Virgin, with the Christ Child in a medallion 
before her (6th-7th :), 


22. (DO 58.106.5521): Seal of Andrew, Metropolitan of Crete and well-known 
poet, with # bust of St. Titos (first half of the 8th c.), 


23. (DO 55.1.700): Seal with a cruciform invocational monogram, issued by the 
patrician and Auropatates Antavasdes, son-in-law of Emperor Leo Il (717- 
741). 


24, {front, back covers} (DO $5.1.4285): Seal of Emperor Nicephorus 1 (802-811), 
with his portrait and the Virgin and Child, 


25, (DO. 55.1.4800): Seal of Aimilianos, Metropolitan of Cyzicus (who took part 
in the iconophile Council of 787) with a representation of the Virgin 


26, (DO 58.106.572): Seal of Emperors Basil 1 and Constantine (869-879), with 
Christ Pantocrator 


27. (Fogg 862): Seal of Patriarch Ignatios (847-858; 867-877), with Christ 
Pantocrator. 


28. (DO 47.2.2): Seal of Patriarch Photios (858-867; 877-886), with a portrait of 
the Virgin and Child 


29. (DO 55.1.4923): Seal of Nicholas, manager of imperial domains and oikonomos 
ff the patriarchate (late 9th to early 10th .); it is decorated by a “patriarchal 
cross" on steps 


30, (DO 58.106.313): Seal of Leo Stypes, Patriarch of Constantinople (1134-1143), 
with the enthroned Virgin and Child 


31. (DO 58.106.4825); Seal of the future Emperor Alexios Il, fom the time 
when he was sebastokrator under his brother Isaac Il (1185-1195); it bears 
an image of St. George on horschack. 


32ad, (Foge 1595; Fogg 1540; DO 58.106.4478; Foge 686): Seals with mul 
figure compositions, from the eleventh and twelfth centuries: Transfigurs- 
tion, Crucifixion, Descent into Limbo, Dormition of the Virgin 


33, (Fogg 268); Seal with St, Nicholas (11th c.) 
34, (Foge 684); Seal with St. Michael (11th 


35, (DO $8.106.1180): Seal of Constantine, Metropolitan of Durazzo (13th ¢.), 
with the Athenian martyr, St. Isauros the Deacon. 


36a, b. (Foge 39; Chicago, Univ. Lib., cod. 947, fol. 1S1v}: Seal of Symeon, 
‘imperial spatharios and epi ton vikeiakon, with his patron saint, Symeon 
Stylites, atop his column (10th c.). Manuscript miniature with Symeon 
Stylites atop his column, with his mother Martha (11th e.; South Italy). 


37, (DO 58.106.456): Seal of Romanos, Metropolitan of Thessaloniki, with a 
portrait of the city’s patron saint, Demetrios (mid-I1th c.) 


438. (DO 55.1.5006): Seal of the Confraterity of St. Zotikos, with a portrait of 
their patron saint (12th c.). 


39. (Fogg 2932): Seal of the ekklesiekdikoi (the “ecclesiastical trbunal”") of Hagia 
Sophia, showing Justinian 1 presenting a model of the churck to the Virgin 
(ath €.), 


40a, b. (DO 58.106.5314; Fogg 2837): Seal with decorative rosette (10th-I1th ¢.); 
seal with pentalpha (6th-Tth €.) 
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41, (DO 58.106.695}: Seal of a certain Eugenios (cruciform monogram), decorated 
‘with an eagle (6th-7th &.). 


42ad. (DO $8.106.5318, 4295; Fogg 2417, 1176): Seals of the seventh to tenth 
centuries with animals, both real and imaginary. 


43a, b, (Fogg 1065), An elephant on an anonymous seal of the eleventh century. 
‘and 2 denarias of Julius Caesar, which may have served as its model. 


44. (DO 47.2444): Seal of Michael, prowspatharios and epi ton barbaron, with 
an unusual profile portrait (10th ¢.). 


45. (DO 48.17.4293): Scal of Despot Constantine (1292-1322), son of Andronikos 
Tl Palaiologos; he is shown in full regal 


46a, b. (DO _$5.1.4264; DO 48.17.2296): Portraits of Emperor Constantine 1V 
(681-685) as they appear on his seal and on his gold solidas. 


47. (DO $8,106,508); Seal of Emperor Heraclius with his sons and coemperors 
Heractius Constantine and Heraklonas. (638-641) 


48, (DO 58,106.504); Seal of Empress Irene (797-802). 


49, (DO $8,106,607): Seal of Emperor Manuel 1 Komnenos (1143-1180), with 
Christ Emmanuel 


50, (DO $8,106,575): Seal of Emperor Constantine VI Porphyrogennetos 
(@. 949), 


SI, (DO 55.1.4319}: Seal of Emperor Isaac 1 Komnenos (1057-1059. 


52. (DO $5.1.4356): Seal of Emperor John Komnenos Doukas, who reigned in 
‘Thessaloniki (1280-1242) 


53, (DO $5,1.3547) Anonymous, purely inscriptional seal of the eleventh cen: 
tary 
4, (DO 58.106.741): Latin seal of Genethlius, ex consi et paricius (6th-Tth¢.) 


55. (DO 55.1.4403): Sixth-century seal written in Latin characters, but with Greek 
genitive case endings: “Carellu candidam.”” 


56, (DO 58,106,4378); Seal of Autonomus (6th c.). ‘The name appears on one 
ide in Greek characters forming a cruciform monogram; on the other side it 
written out in Latin. 


‘57. (DO 58,106.3067): Seal of Karellos siratelaes (6ib c.). The mame is. written 
‘out in Greck while the title is in Latin 


58, (DO 58.106.4043): Seal inscribed completely in Arabic: 


‘59. (Fogg 3736): Seal of a Christian Arab or Syrian, in Arabi 
the Virgin and Child labeled in Greek: “*Mother ‘of God. 


script, depicting 


60, (DO 58.106,3712): Seal of George hypatos, “servant of the Theotokes"* 
(Th ©.) 


61. (DO 58.106.4019): Seal of Leon patriins: one side bears his name in 
the genitive ease, while the other shows the invocation; “*Theotoke, help" 
(Mth c 
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62, 


81 


(DO 58,106,.4599): Seal of Constantine patrikias; name and ttle are written 
in a block monogram. 


(DO 58.106.5309): Seal with two loop-shaped monograms, realing: ““Theotoke, 
help" and “*Theodotos” (7th c.) 


(DO _55.1.4060): Seal of Eustathios Kymineianos (ca. 1100), with a metrical 
inscription, probably composed by Eustathios himself 


(DO 568.106.3171): Seal of Antiochos, koubikoularios, imperial chartoularios, 
and sakellarios (7th c.), 


(DO 55.1.1966): Seal of Dorotheos illoustrias (64h-Tth ¢.). 
(DO 47.2.158): Seventh-century seal inscribed: Kommerkiow Sikelias 
(DO 47,2.53): Seal of the kommerkiarios Peter (689-691). 


(DO 58,106.4153): Eighth-century seal inscribed: “-Theotake, help Stephen, 
arakoimomenos and epi tes trapezes of the emperor." 


(DO 58,106,3455): Late tenth-century seal issued by Symeon, magistros and 
logothete of the dromos — pethaps Symeon Metaphrasts, 


(DO 58.106.2351): Seal of John, anthypates, patrikios, imperial protospatharios, 
and imperial sakellarios (ea. 1000) 


(DO 58, 106.5424); Seal of Constantine Komnenos, sebastos and grand drungarios 
(carly 12th 6.) 


(Fogg 726): Seal of ca. 1000, inscribed: “Lord, help Thy servant Leo, imperial 
protospaiharios, epi tou chrysetriklinow, and. eparchos. 


(Fogg 1339): Late eleventh-century seal issued by an Armenian; “*Vasakios, 
‘magistros, vestarches, and doux of the Flect."" 


(DO 55.1.2986): Seal of John Komnenos, kuropalates and domestikos of the 
armies of the West (1057-1067); this is the father of the future Emperor 
Alexios 1 


(Fogg 532): Seal of Isaac Komneoos Doukas issued shortly before 1184; it 
bears a representation of St. George and a metrical inscription, 


(DO 55.1.1682); Seal of Theodosis, imperial spatharokandidaros and archon 
‘of Cyprus (early 10th €.) 


(DO 58.106.1645): Seal of Palatinos, protospatharios and straxegos of Taranta 
(10th e.). 


(DO 55.1.2179): Seal of Aaron, magistros and dows of Ani and of Iberia 
(hortly after 1045), 


(DO 58.106.$502); Seal of Michael Kataphloron, imperial curaor of Manzikert 
and of the Interior Iberia (1th c.), 


(DO 58.106.4932); Seal of the Bulgarian Khan Tervel, who hud received the 


title of caesar from Emperor Justinian Il in 70S; Tervel appears on one side 
and an invocative cruciform monogram on the other, 
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